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FY MONTHS after the successful student insurrection, 
the Second Republic of Korea was striving, though 
still under the lingering shadows of the Syngman Rhee 
regime, to re-establish, on a lasting basis, free political 
institutions and a healthy, honest economy, both of 
which had vanished in the twelve years of Rhee au- 
tocracy. 

“Freedom’s Frontier,” as South Korea had been 
termed during even the greatest excesses of the Rhee 
government, had ceased to deserve that title by 1956 
when, in the national elections of that year, President 
Rhee’s percentage of the total vote slipped to 56. Nearly 
1,800,000 votes were cast for the Democratic Party's 
candidate, Patrick Henry Shinicky (even though he had 
died ten days before the election) and 1,500,000 for 
Bong am Cho, the Progressive Party leader who three 
years later was executed by the ruling Liberal Party 
for alleged collaboration with the Communists. Though 
made conscious by these results of widespread public 
protest, Rhee and the Liberals nevertheless failed to 
effect the changes that would satisfy public opinion; in- 
stead they removed the last semblance of democratic 
processes and instituted a near police state; the militant 
and bullying National Police and the green-shirted Anti- 
Communist League toughs were selected to force Rhee’s 
policies on an unwilling electorate. The opposition press 
was all but silenced, and those Democratic and Pro- 
gressive elements which spoke out were rewarded with 
political and economic reprisals. 

This was a disappointing state of affairs, not only for 
the Korean public, but for the United Nations forces 
who were stationed in Korea and who recalled the 
heavy casualties they had suffered during the bitter 
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three-year Korean Conflict, presumably to preserve 
democratic institutions as well as the independence of 
the Republic of Korea. Yet it was not until February 
1960 that this disappointment and the simmering pub- 
lic resentment found open expression. 

On February 1, President Rhee made the announce- 
ment which, although intended to ensure his election 
to a fourth consecutive term, ultimately sparked the 
events that led to his overthrow. He advanced the cus- 
tomary May election date to March 15, an obvious 
political move to take advantage of the absence in the 
United States (for a surgical operation) of his only 
opponent, Dr. Pyong-6k Chough, who was thereby de- 
prived of the opportunity to make an energetic and pro- 
longed campaign. The excuse given for this maneuver 
was that the early election would not interfere with the 
rice-planting season, A fortnight later Dr. Chough died, 
and Rhee was now unopposed. Pleas by the opposition 
party to postpone the election and permit the selection 
of a new candidate were ignored by the Rhee govern- 
ment and, ironically, the proponents of those pleas were 
accused of having “purely political motives.” 

Feeling assured of re-election himself, Rhee turned 
his attention to the election of his chosen successor, the 
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unpopular Ki-poong Lee, Liberal Party henchman and 
speaker of the House of Representatives. Since 1956 
(under the peculiarities of South Korea's election law 

Rhee had been encumbered with a vice-president of 
the opposition Democrats, Dr. John Myun Chang, who 
in that last honest election had defeated Lee by 200,000 
ballots. In view of Rhee’s advanced age—he was of- 
ficially said to be 85 in March 1960—the otherwise 
ceremonial position of vice-president assumed critical 
importance. Rhee was determined to make sure, by the 
many means available to him, that Chang would not 
be re-elected this year. 

Much of his maneuvering was apparent during the 
pre-election period: hoodlums beat up journalists at- 
tempting to give an honest presentation of the cam- 
paign; registration papers of opposition candidates were 
“lost” and they were unable to go on the ballot; in the 
countryside voters were gathered in groups of nine, 
were “taught” how to vote, and on election day voted 
in groups of three (with a leader in the middle to check 
their ballots before they were dropped in the box 
Much of this maneuvering has been exposed since the 
election and the successful insurrection: millions of 
bogus ballots were printed; ballot boxes were stuffed 
with ballots previously marked for Liberal Party can- 
didates; millions of hwan (much of it from U.S. coun- 
terpart funds) were diverted to bribe high army and 
business officials to ensure the election of Rhee and Lee. 
When the results came in, there were, astonishingly, no 
recorded “posthumous” votes for the late Dr. Chough; 
it was claimed that Rhee won 92 percent of the vote, 
and the remainder was termed “invalid.” For the vice- 
presidency Lee won over Chang by a more than sus- 
picious 6,500,000-vote margin. 

Such opposition press as had survived twelve years 
of Rhee’s rule spoke out mildly against the election 
tactics, mostly in editorials expressing vaguely optimis- 
tic hopes for a future change for the better. Foreign 
press comments—almost unanimously critical of Rhee 
were published by the most outspoken English language 
daily, Korea Times, and those comments undoubtedly 
impressed that section of the public able to read Eng- 
lish—particularly the students. Yet for a month after 
the election, discouraged Koreans shrugged shoulders, 
felt unable to plan any dynamic protest against Rhee, 
if only because the Liberal Party and its supporters in 
every quarter of the commercial and political life of the 
nation were all too able to invoke sanctions—and in a 
nation with 1,400,000 unemployed, a job is a precious 
thing. Thus, for one month after the election the at- 
mosphere was one of resignation and depression 

But in mid-April, when the university and high school 
students returned from the Spring holidays, discussions 


of grievances burst into spontaneous demonstrations 
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which reached their peak on April 19 (now known as 
“Bloody Tuesday”) when the hated National Police 
fired on the demonstrators, killing 125 and wounding 
nearly 1,000. President Rhee imposed martial law and 
a dawn-to-dusk curfew, but the passivity, indeed sym- 
pathy, displayed towards the students by the army 
diluted the effectiveness of both measures. 

A week later university professors joined the students 
in a protest march on the presidential palace, demand- 
ing the retirement of vice-president-elect Lee and the 
resignation of Rhee himself. Even the U.S. Department 
of State, which for years had militarily, economically, 
and morally supported all but the most drastic excesses 
of the Rhee regime, suddenly reversed its official posi- 
tion; Secretary of State Herter delivered a warning to 
Rhee, expressing sympathy with the grievances of the 
demonstrators. Rhee attempted to sidestep the inevit- 
able, promised to disassociate himself from the Liberal 
Party and to act as a non-political Head of State. His 
promises did not satisfy the aroused demonstrators, how- 
ever, and violence continued, On April 26 Rhee retired, 
turning over the government to Chung Huh, his foreign 
minister but generally acknowledged to be non-political. 

During the difficult transitional period between 
Rhee’s departure and this summer’s election (in July), 
Huh made considerable progress towards re-establishing 
political freedoms in South Korea. Corruption and elec- 
tion frauds of the Liberal Party, of the National Police, 
and of powerful commercial interests were disclosed. 
Huh invited a broad public debate on the important 
constitutional change which, when finally approved, re- 
sulted in the replacement of the presidential system, 
under which Rhee had seized undue powers, with a 
premier and cabinet system somewhat on British lines. 
Long-suppressed opposition newspapers were encour- 
aged to resume publication. Guarded, but considerably 
more cordial overtures were made to Japan to encour- 
age a resumption of full-scale trade and diplomatic re- 
lations, which had ceased in the atmosphere of post- 
war ill will—a natural result of thirty-five years of 
Japanese occupation. 

But the caretaker government encountered problems 
which have yet to be thoroughly resolved. Inevitably 
the Huh administration found itself involved in per- 
sonal vendettas and political reprisals, to such a degree 
that real progress on vital issues became difficult and 
sometimes impossible. Even the students, who had 
shown admirable restraint and concern for public order 
after their successful revolt, began again to demonstrate. 
specifically against Huh’s action in having permitted 
Rhee’s flight to Hawaii, generally against Huh’s failure 
to dissolve the House of Representatives (in which the 
majority was still composed of the discredited Liberal 


Party) and lack of positive advance towards achieving 
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the aims of the uprising. Top army officers, including 
the Chief of Staff (Lt. Gen. Yo-chan Song), resigned; 
the army was found to have played an unsavory part in 
the rigged March election; and army morale sagged 
dangerously at a time when North Korean Communists, 
and their sympathizers south of the 38th Parallel, were 
making every attempt to capitalize on the state of chaos 
and political vacuum. 

Added to these difficulties, Huh had to contend with 
the inevitable( and to some degree healthy) birth and 
re-birth of a dozen or more political parties, some op- 
portunistic or irresponsible in nature, others sincere in 
their wish to establish a new political climate, all de- 
sirous of elbowing their way to power. Observers of the 
scene were reminded of the circumstances (at once 
comic and hazardous) of 1946 when, freed from Japa- 
nese domination, 134 political parties of national stature 
sprouted in South Korea, an impossible and unstable 
situation which, in part, certainly contributed to the 
growth of the Rhee autocracy. 

By March 1960 the Republic of Korea had become 
in principle a two-party, but in practice a one-party, 
state. After the uprising the caretaker government 
naturally hesitated, as party after party arose, to push 
through the amendment to establish a premier-cabinet 
system and call for a new election. Among the dozens 
of parties which sought power during the period of the 
caretaker government, the national elections this sum- 
mer, and which are still active in South Korea, the 
more prominent are as follows: 

The Democratic Party, the only opposition group 
during the last years of the Rhee era, emerged dom- 
inant from the revolt. The Democrats were hampered 
during the election and are still hampered today by a 
factional split between the “moderate” wing, formerly led 
by Dr. Chough, and the more “radical” wing of former 
vice-president Chang. Both wings are essentially con- 
servative in nature, and in the area of foreign relations 
advocate much the same line as that pursued by Rhee, 
with the exception of a more moderate attitude towards 
Japan. On domestic policy, the Democrats have called 
for an end to corruption, a re-establishment of personal 
freedoms, and punishment of those responsible for the 
election frauds. The party’s economic program is cau- 
tious and has been threatened by long-suppressed non- 
conservative forces. 

The Progressives, split into several warring factions, 
agree only in calling for a planned economy along so- 
cialist lines. The Popular Socialist Party demands a bi- 
partisan approach to foreign relations, while preserving 
a basically pro-Western line. The party has been par- 
tially successful in absorbing remnants of the original 
and outlawed Progressive Party, the Democratic Re- 
formist Party, and other minor left-wing parties which 
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has adopted the name of “progressive-conservatives” 
and finds the Popular Socialists too radical; a rather 
eccentric organization, loosely called “The League,” 
it includes a Confucianist leader (Chang-suk Kim), an 
alleged anarchist (Wha-am Chung), and the former 
leader of the defunct Working People’s Party (Kung- 
sang Chang). A third progressive group, The Young 
Guardians of the Republic Party, has conducted an 
energetic attack on the Democrats’ announced program 
for “a balanced mixture of free and planned economies,” 
urging more emphasis on free enterprise. 

On the right is the Korea Independence Party, highly 
nationalistic in nature; the Chosun Democratic Party, 
a refugee organization similar to the extreme-rightist 
groups in Western Germany; and the Neutral Korea 
Party, which demands a radical departure from previous 
national and international policies and the neutraliza- 
tion of South Korea and disbandment of the Army 

Discredited but not quite politically dead, members 
of Rhee’s long dominant Liberal Party, most of whose 
representatives resigned in June, have either chosen to 
function as independents or banded together under the 
name of Republican Party, strongly opposed to the 
progressive elements but, because of their exposed posi- 
tion, cautious. 

The Communists, who have not been permitted a 
formal foothold in the Second Republic, have intensi- 
fied their propaganda, particularly in the wake of army 
resignations, flooding the Demilitarized Zone with en- 
couragement to the most restless factions of the army. 

Today, in a period of turbulent transition, the Second 
Republic of Korea is attempting to accomplish the aims 
of the April insurrection and re-join the family of truly 
democratic nations. Provided that the new government 
is able to establish, under its untried premier-cabinet 
system, sufficient stability to accomplish its objectives, 
one can reasonably expect: 

(1) An improvement in Korean-Japanese relations; 
a modus vivendi, if not actual settlement, on the ex- 
plosive issue of repatriation of Koreans from Japan to 
North Korea; agreement on the controversial Rhee 
Fishery Line (which has resulted in the frequent seizure 
of Japanese fishing boats and their crews); and re- 
sumed trade between the two countries, absolutely es- 
sential to a healthy South Korean economy. 

(2) At least a decrease in the corruption that was 
almost a way of iife under the Rhee regime; closer con- 
trol by the United States Operations Mission in South 
Korea over the use of U.S. aid counterpart funds (to 
the value of about $2.7 billion to date) of which many 
unaccounted millions vanished in political bribes. 


(3) A total removal of the armed forces from political 
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life, to the end that they should become an effective 
anti-Communist fighting force. 

(4) An end to threats of dramatic military operations, 
especially the long-heralded March to the North to re- 
unify the Korean peninsula by force, so often threatened 
by President Rhee. 

(5) A smaller but more efficiently organized army 
(maintenance of the present force of 600,000 men now 
takes 40 percent of the national budget, a burden that 
South Korea cannot economically bear 

(6) Permanent establishment of an Upper House, 
provided for in the Constitution but hitherto blocked by 
Rhee and the Liberals because of the fact that, had it 
been established, its governing officer would have been 
the Democrat, Dr. John Chang. 

(7) A reduction of police powers to avoid the vio- 
lence and “goon squad” intimidations of the now-dis- 
credited National Police. 

(8) Most vital of all, an atmosphere of greater politi- 
cal freedom, guaranteed civil liberties, and an end to 
the excessively militant anti-communism which in the 
past resulted in such drastic measures as the Security 
Law, which was used as a tool against not only Com- 
munists but any who disagreed with Liberal Party policy. 


The elections, held on July 29, were not as orderly 
as had been hoped, There were instances of intimida- 
tion of Liberal Party candidates and campaigners and 
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No ASPECT OF Korea’s economic growth presents a 
challenge greater than that posed by the trade im- 
balance and no issue has received so much attention 
with so little tangible results. Yet if the Republic of 
Korea is to develop into a viable economy, its foreign 
trade must be placed on a self-supporting basis and its 
currency set at an exchange rate compatible with long- 
run equilibrium. The various aid programs carried out 
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South Korea's Balance of 


in eleven districts ballot boxes were burnt. Overzealous 
anti-Rhee elements seem to have been responsible for 
this in their efforts to prevent a resurgence of the dis- 
credited Liberal Party. As it was, the Democratic Party 
secured 172 seats out of 233 in the Lower House and 
thirty-six went to Independent candidates. The re- 
mainder was shared between the Liberals, the Popular 
Socialists, the Korean Socialists and several splinter 
groups. 

Their overwhelming victory did nothing to bring 
together the two wings of the Democratic Party. Presi- 
dent Posun Yun named Kim Do Yun of his own “old” 
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or “moderate” faction as Premier but the nomination 
was rejected in the Lower House by 112 votes to 111. 
A simple majority of 114 votes was required. The Presi- 
dent then nominated Dr. Chang of the “new” or “radi- 
cal” faction. His nomination was accepted but only on 
the votes of about twenty-five of the Independents. Dr. 
Chang’s cabinet must rely on this support to carry 
through its policy of economic development, Army re- 
trenchment and improvement of Japanese relations. 
How stable the new Government will prove remains 
to be seen. The electorate of South Korea has been 
thoroughly awakened to the dangers of autocracy and 
if the progress in the development of free institutions 
which has taken place during the past six months can 


be made permanent, the Republic will once more de- 
serve to be called ‘“Freedom’s Frontier.” 


since the Korean war have made it possible for a large 
trade deficit to be financed without placing a severe 
strain on the foreign exchange reserves (in fact, the 
reserves have shown a tendency to increase in recent 
years). The trade deficit during the post-war years has 
averaged $294 million; aid has averaged $270 million 
annually over the same period. 

The outlook would be brighter if during the past 
five years a significant improvement had been made 
in the trade balance or if there had been major changes 
giving promise of placing the external economy on a 
sustaining basis. Of course the trade deficit has been 
closely related to the aid program, and if aid had not 
been forthcoming the deficit would have been less or 
perhaps non-existent. However, as foreign economic aid 
will not continue indefinitely, it is imperative that the 
planners of Korea’s future suggest ways of adjusting 
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either imports or exports or both so that trade balance 
will be achieved without seriously impairing economic 
growth or reducing the per capita consumption. It is 
because major changes must be made in Korea’s foreign 
trade that the following examination of the problem 
has been made. 

In constructing a program for foreign trade equili- 
brium, certain assumptions concerning the political 
framework within which the changes must evolve are 
necessary. Among the political problems of significance 
for the future of Korea’s trade development are these: 

(1) Korea is a divided country and we are here con- 
cerned with the southern part, the present Republic of 
Korea. Although there is much agitation for it, reunifi- 
cation of the country appears remote if not impossible. 
Therefore, we assume here that a trade balance in the 
south must be achieved without reunification. If re- 
unification should occur, the problems discussed here 
would be somewhat mitigated, but would not ipso facto 
be solved. 

(2) Another political relationship with significant 
economic over-tones involves Japan. On June 15, 1959, 
disagreements between the Korean and Japanese gov- 
ernments over the repatriation of Koreans in Japan 
resulted in a temporary cessation of trade between the 
two countries and thus broke an important economic 
bond. It appears reasonable, however, to assume that 
this interruption of trade can be avoided in the future 
though it must be recognized that a recurrence of this 
potentially explosive situation could have crucial eco- 
nomic consequences. The assumption that the two 
countries will resurne trade seems justified in view of the 
improvement in relations early in 1960. 

(3) Finally, an assumption is necessary concerning 
the continuation of US. foreign aid. The present trend 
in Washington is in the direction of reducing aid grants 
and the recent legislation requiring estimates for term- 
inal grant dates indicates that the U.S. government is 
looking forward to ending direct assistance. To assume 
an aid program to Korea extending to 1970 is not un- 
realistic, but the rate and the form of its extension re- 
main to be decided by each Congress. The Korean 
government's planners are aware that reduced US. aid 
constitutes the safest assumption for future planning. 

In the balance of international payments of most 
countries it is the merchandise account that provides 
most of, and makes the most demand on, foreign ex- 
change. But Korea’s trade during the last few years 
does not conform to that general pattern, and this con- 
stitutes a basic weakness. The problem of adjusting to 
more normal channels has become acute since the 
Korean War because exports have shown no tendency 
to grow along with the national income (gross national 
product, GNP). Exports have remained abnormally 
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low, with fluctuations usually determined by non-cco- 
nomic considerations. The largest receipt from exports 
(in 1953) was over $39.9 million; the lowest (in 1958) 
totaled only $17.0 million. The expansion of exports 
to the level of $63 million by 1962, the target of the 
current three-year development plan, presents a formi- 
dable challenge to those concerned with export promo- 
tion; even if it is achieved, this will be only a start 
toward the attainment of a self-supporting trade posi- 
tioi within the decade. It seems a reasonable hypothesis 
that a trade balance will have to be reached more 
through reducing imports than through expanding ex- 
ports, although neither should be neglected. 


Table 1. Korea’s Gross National Product and Related 
Items in 1958 (at current prices) 


Billion Percent 
Hwan* of GNP 
Gross National Product 1,670.5 100.0 
Private Consunption Expenditure 1,365.0 81.7 
General Gov't Consumption 
Expenditure 240.7 14.4 
Gross Capital Formation 206.7 12.4 
Exports of Goods & Services 36.7 2.2 
Imports of Goods & Services 219.7 13.1 
Increase in Stocks 12.6 0.8 
Net Savings (Domestic) —1419 —85 


* The official exchange rate is 650 hwan to the U.S. dollar; 
the free market rate is nearer 1200. 
Source: National Income of Korea (1853-1958), Bank of 
Korea, Seoul, 1959. 


The largest single supply of foreign exchange arises 
from sales to United Nations’ (mostly American) forces 
stationed in Korea. These funds result from the pur- 
chase of commodities for the armed forces and pay- 
ment for services rendered by Korean civilians. This 
supplied $57 million in 1958 (some 3 times the value 
of visible exports) and $63 million in 1959. The trans- 
fers thus effected are listed in the Korea’s balance of 
payments estimates as “invisible exports,” although 
both services and commodities are included. It appears 
that for the immediate future invisible items will at least 
equal their 1959 value. In view of the military situation 
and the rising costs of maintaining military establish- 
ments, this may be a conservative estimate and receipts 
might even increase substantially. On the other hand, 
this source of foreign exchange could be drastically re- 
duced if disarmament negotiations should succeed. In 
any event, it is political rather than economic consid- 
erations that will determine its size, and the Korean 
planning agency cannot control it in any significant way. 

The US. aid program has dominated Korea's econ- 
omy in recent years by making possible large imports 
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without comparable exports. The deficit on current 
account from 1954 through 1959 averaged more than 
$300 million per year and approximates the unilateral 
transfers over the same period. With the expected de- 
cline and probable ending of aid, the trade balance 
deficit will be approximately 20 percent of national 
income, 40 percent of the value of manufactured goods 
or 15 times the value of 1959 merchandise exports 

In considering Korea’s efforts to achieve a modern 
economic system in a relatively short time we need to 
think not only of the existing trade structure but also 
\ future trade pattern that may be decidedly different 
Moreover, the existing high dependence on foreign 
trade is a manifestation of the aid program. It has dis- 
torted the level and direction of trade from anything 
that can be considered “normal.” For example, in 1958, 
55 percent of Korea’s imports originated in the United 
States while only 17 percent of her exports went ther 

Korea’s imports ($378 million) in 1958 were ap- 
proximately 23 percent of her gross national product, 
1,656 billion hwan, (converted at the rate of 1,000 pet 
dollar). This places Korea’s dependency on imports 
among the highest in the world. However, the export 
of goods and services (including “invisibles”) equaled 
only about 4 percent of GNP-——a very low figure for 
a non-industrial economy. Trade thus resulted in a 
net gain to the Korean economy (in terms of goods 
and services) of about 14 percent of its GNP. A re- 
duction in aid, in the absence of substantial gains in 
output, would require a reduced rate of domestic capi- 
tal formation or consumption as Table | above clearly 
reveals. Some combination of changes in exports, im- 
ports and capital movements must be effected without 
heavily reducing private consumption or resorting to 
capital depletion, if, during the next decade, the Korean 
economy is to become self-supporting 

Developing countries frequently have foreign ex- 
change problems. They must import machinery, raw 
materials and equipment in large quantities, some only 
during the accelerated period of development but others 
on a continuing basis. The export industries are often 
unable to keep pace with the expanding import require- 
ments, both because of competition in world markets 
and because the rising income level increases the coun- 
try’s demand for imports of consumer goods. Also, rising 
domestic prices and exchange rate rigidities often ham- 
per exports. Foreign assistance or private capital im- 
ports may supplement the low foreign exchange re- 
sources, but, to become a self-s ipporting economy, ex- 
ports and import substitutes must be expanded 

The largest category of Korea’s exports has con- 
sistently been that designated as “inedible crude ma- 
terials except fuel,” normally more than 60 percent of 


the total, but as is common among raw materials in 
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international commerce, foreign exchange earnings 
from this commodity group are highly sensitive to world 
economic conditions. The major export has been 
tungsten, with earnings’ varying from more than $30 
million in 1953 to $2.6 million in 1958. Although the 
quantity of tungsten exports declined during this period, 
the drastic reduction in exchange earnings reflects also 
the sharp price fluctuations, from $65 per short ton 
in 1952 to $10 in 1958. The percentage of tungsten ex- 
ports to total exports declined from more than 50 in 
1954 to 16 in 1959. 

Recently some improvement in tungsten exports has 
occurred and it is thought that the market for Korean 
tungsten may expand into Western Europe. In recent 
years nearly all tungsten exports have gone to the 
United States and efforts to sell on a broader market 
have had little success. The slight increase in dollar 
earnings from tungsten sales to the United States dur- 
ing 1959 (even though the quantity declined) was due 
to a higher price (between 50 and 100 percent above 
that of 1958). Tungsten should continue to be an im- 
portant export commodity, but its reliability depends 
on economic conditions in the industrial countries. New 
equipment for processing it in Korea has been installed 
and traders expect that tungsten exports will regain 
their previous level. 

The next export in importance in this category is 
iron ore. These earnings have shown steady growth 
and are at present between $2.5 and $3 million per 
year (equivalent to 14.5 percent of total exports in 
1958 and 13.8 percent in 1959). The exports are ap- 
proximately 75 percent of domestic production. Al- 
though this is an important source of foreign exchange, 
it may not expand greatly when an expanding steel in- 
dustry requires more of the iron ore to be used at home. 
In both 1958 and 1959 iron ore constituted the largest 
single export item to Japan. In view of the current pro- 
gram for production and export, Korea can reasonably 
count on exporting more iron ore in the immediate 
future. If the plan is fulfilled by the end of 1961, the 
production rate should rise to about 320,000 tons, two- 
thirds of which may be exported. But to extend exports 
much further may not prove practical. 

Food products account for some 20 percent of total 
exports. In two categories (marine products and rice) 
there appear to be considerable possibilities for growth. 
Production of marine products is profitable in South 
Korea with its long coastline and many islands. Exports 
of “fish and fish preparations” earned $2.2 million in 
1958 and $1.3 in 1959, or 13.3 and 6.3 percent respec- 
tively of all foreign exchange. Two problems arise in 
the expansion of the fishing industry; one is the politi- 
cal issue involved in the available fishing areas, the 
other, the heavy investment in fishing equipment needed 
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to bring the Korean fleet up to modern standards. 
Higher incomes and the expanding population in Korea 
should lead to a greater fish production for domestic 
consumption. Improved political relations with Japan, 
expanding facilities for canning and reliable inspection 
methods should also make possible greater sales in 
Japan, the United States and possibly Europe. Reason- 
able estimates place marine products exports at $6.5 
million by 1962. 


1959 


Value 

Crude Materials 11,713 
Tungsten 2,532 
Iron Ore 2,178 
Food Products 4,118 
Fish and fish preparation 1,213 
Rice 775 
Dried Laver 1,191 
Manufactured goods 2,139 
Cotton fabrics 1,425 
19,162 


Total Exports* 


Source: 
* Refers to all exports, not only those listed. 


Korea is predominantly a rice economy. Some 65 
percent of its people receive their livelihood directly 
from agriculture, although production in the agricul- 
tural sector makes up only about 30 percent of the 
total product of the economy in value. Of the total 
value of agricultural output, 63 percent represents rice. 
Because of its importance in the Korean diet, rice is 
assigned a weight of nearly 50 percent in computing 
food price indices. As a result, fluctuations in the food 
price index follows rather closely the fluctuations in 
rice prices. The declining price of rice during the past 
two years has been the major force tending to keep the 
cost of living index from rising faster than it has. From 
an average of 15,912 hwan per sok (about one seventh 
of a metric ton) in 1957, the price had fallen to 10,900 
hwan at the close of 1958, even though an aggressive 
domestic program designed to support the price of rice 
was undertaken, resulting in a government reserve hold- 
ing of 3.5 million bushels. 

The annual production of rice (cleaned) is about 
15 million sok (about 2.2 million metric tons) which 
is not adequate to meet the consumption demand for 
cereals. In some years since the war rice has been im- 
ported; more recently the surplus disposal program of 
the United States has furnished substantial quantities 
of cereals to Korea and has made it possible to eliminate 
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Table 2. Korea’s Major Export Categories by Product, 1958-1959 
(Values in thousands of U.S. Dollars) 


other cereal imports. Rice imports amounted to 272,000 
tons in 1953 but in the last few years there have been 
none. The domestic surplus could have been exported 
under improved marketing procedures, and agricultural 
experts agree that rice production could be increased 
if favorable markets become available and fertilizers are 
provided. Although rice production is determined each 
year in part by weather conditions, output will probably 
increase at an average annual rate of about 3.2 percent a 


1958 
Percent of total Value Percent of total 
61.1 10,583 64.3 
13.2 2,453 14.9 
11.4 2,225 13.5 
21.5 2,456 14.9 
6.3 2,255 13.7 
4.0 0 0 
6.2 39 0.2 
11.2 2,408 14.6 
74 899 5.46 
100.0 16,451 100.0 
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year if the production program is realized. This is con- 
sidered sufficient to meet the food needs of Korea's 
growing population and provide for expanding exports. 

Among the difficulties in disposing of rice abroad 
has been the Korean Government's insistence on ob- 
taining a premium price for Korean rice; another is 
that trade with Japan was interrupted by political dis- 
pute. The Japanese seem to prefer Korean to other im- 
ported rice, and Japan with its high demand for food 
is obviously an important market. However, the ex- 
pansion of Korean rice exports will require either that 
the Korean Government conclude special agreements 
with nations wishing to barter their products for rice, or 
the rice will have to be offered on the world market for 
whatever price it will bring. 

In summary, one may conclude that if Korea’s trade 
balance is brought into equilibrium within the next 
decade, exports will have to rise from their present rate 
of about $20 million annually to about $60 million dur- 
ing the next three years alone. This can be brought 
about only if the volume of exports is increased by about 
150 percent and if prices remain stable. The targets 
recently established by the program of the Economic 
Development Council, and accepted as feasible by the 
government, contempl~te such an increase. Agricultural 
products are targeted at about $35.8 million and min- 
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erai products at $12.5 million. These estimates are more 
optimistic than the writer considers warranted, although 
greater resort to upland farming and wider use of 
legumes present possibilities of expansion in agriculture 
that need to be further explored. Even if agriculture is 
improved and the targets achieved, however, the role 
of rice as a major export commodity needs further study. 
The long-run trade of an economy such as Korea’s 
(with a relative scarcity of arable land but a reservoi 
of unemployed labor and a rapidly expanding popula- 
tion to feed) should not be based primarily on agri- 
cultural output. Instead, it must move toward the utili- 
zation of its excellent labor force in industry to add 
value, either to its own raw materials or to those that 
have been imported. The corner must be turned, away 
from raw materials and agricultural exports toward in- 
dustrial production and processed goods. Prepared 
marine products, textiles, light industrial goods such as 
plywood and glass, and handicrafts, are the categories 
that seem suitable for most economical utilization of 
Korea’s resources and for expansion of exports 
Imports have played an important role in the de- 
velopment and rehabilitation of Korea’s war-torn econ- 
omy. In 1958 imports had a value of about 20 percent 
of the national income. This compares with an import- 
income ratio for the United States of 3.3 percent and 
for Japan of about 15 percent. The current-account 


deficit (308 million dollars) was possible only because 


aid funds were made available, mostly from the United 
States. The problem that Korea faces is how to get 
along with fewer imports, as even the most optimistic 
views do not place export prospects high enough to 
finance the current level of imports. 

The imports of Korea at present can be divided into 
two groups; those requiring payment in foreign ex- 
change, and aid goods. For the period 1954-1958 
Korean-financed imports totaled $105,495,000 as 
against total imports of over $1,750 million. Of the total, 
the remainder be- 


91 percent were classed as “visible,” 


ing for services. The various import categories and their 
values for 1956-1959 are presented in Table III. 

The largest categories of imports in 1958 were “crude 
materials, inedible—except fuels,” chemicals, manu- 
factured goods, foods, and mineral fuels, lubricants and 
related materials. The first (crude materials) valued 
at $40 million, was composed of 71 percent of textile 
fibers, mostly raw cotton. The textile industry in Korea 
is one of the oldest and most widespread and one that 
lends itself to expansion with relatively low capital out- 
lay. To maintain and expand it will require a large 
supply of raw materials and ways either must be found 
to produce textile fibers domestically or to expand their 
importation, already larger than the total value of ex- 
ports. It seems certain that cotton imports will be con- 
tinued, as domestic raw cotton production on large scale 
does not appear feasible. With the rise in national in- 


Table 3. Korea’s Imports by Major Categories, 1956-1959 
(Value in thousands of U.S. Dollars) 
1956 (a) 1957 (a) 1958 (b) 1959 (6) 
Value % of total Value %o of total Value % of total Value % of total 

Food $3,926 12.80 107.510 26.77 65,455 17.31 27,344 9.67 
Beverages and Tobacco 10,159 2.96 7,518 1.87 4,105 10.86 14 - 
Crude materials, Inedible 

(Except fuels) 15.568 13.27 58,136 14.47 69,083 18.27 62,268 22.02 
Mineral Fuels Lubricants 

and Related Materials +4.604 12.99 43.547 10.84 37,101 981 38,190 13.51 
Animal and Vegetable 

Oils and Fats 2,710 0.79 2.248 0.56 2,682 7.09 2,493 0.88 
Chemicals 74,161 21.60 77,160 19.21 68,589 18.14 68,749 24.32 
Manufactured Goods 

Classified Chiefly 

by Material 73,120 21.30 54,511 13.57 56,758 15.01 38,051 13.46 
Machinery and Transport 

Equipment 38.769 11.29 10,279 10.03 36,677 9.70 39,369 13.92 
Miscellaneous 

Manufactured Articles 9.688 2.82 9.975 2.48 11,626 3.07 6.254 2.21 

343.278 100.00 401.673 100.00 378.165 100.00 282.743 100.00 


TOTAL 


Source: (a) Reports on Imports, Economic Development Council Research Materials (Seoul) No. 58, p. 25. 


(b) Monthly Statistical Review, Bank of Korea, Vol. X, II, No. 5. 
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come and population, the demand for textiles can be 
expected to grow. Two questions are of importance 
regarding the status of textiles in the balance of pay- 
ments, First, to what extent can textile manufacturing 
for export offset (by added value) the increasing need 
for raw fibers? Some indication of progress in this re- 
spect may be noted in the exports of cotton sheeting in 
recent trade statistics. The second question is, can syn- 
thetic or lower cost fibers be substituted for current im- 
port products at a substantial foreign exchange saving? 
Again, recent experience indicates that there is room 
for improvement in this direction, as rayon fibers and 
unprocessed wool are being imported in greater amounts 
than formerly. The final answer to each question can- 
not yet be given, but the approaches suggested offer 
some hope for improvement. Better control and market- 
ing methods could help to establish high-quality Korcan 
textiles in foreign markets. 


Under the category “mineral fuels, lubricants and 
related materials,” the largest component is motor gaso- 
line, valued in 1958 at $20 million. This commodity 
cannot be greatly restricted if Korea is to become a 
modern economy, as the entire supply must be im- 
ported. Some existing power units can probably be con- 
verted to use domestic coal on a full or part-time basis 
and diese] units are being substituted for those using 
lighter fuels. There is discussion concerning establishing 
a refinery so that lower-grade and unrefined oils can 
replace higher priced imports, but whether this is the 
best means for using investment funds in a capital- 
scarce region is a matter yet to be decided, and_ no firm 
plans have been made. Under any circumstances, in the 
absence of domestic petroleum reserves, motor fuels 
will continue to be a major import item, and can be 
expected to grow at least as rapidly as national income. 


The largest single import item in recert years has 
been manufactured fertilizer, averaging more than $55 
million between 1955 and 1958, or 17 percent of total 
imports. The need for fertilizers to maintaih cereal 
output is acute, and agricultural specialists agree that 
the return justifies large expenditures. Fortunately, the 
resources of Korea are such that major fertilizer plants 
are feasible and once constructed can be operated at con- 
siderable saving in foreign exchange. Two large plants 
are being built, and the first began operations in March 
1960 with a rated capacity of 85,000 tons annually. 
When the two plants are in operation, it is expected 
they will furnish some 50 percent of Korea’s fertilizer 
needs. Additional fertilizer units may have to be con- 
structed; they are expensive and require large foreign 
exchange expenditures for equipment and for training 
operating personnel, but the long-run opportunity to 
effect large foreign exchange savings must be weighed 
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against the high costs of plant construction and initial 
operating losses. 

The second group of imports which is amenable to 
short-run improvement is food. A country that devotes 
75 percent of its manpower to food production should 
not have a chronic food deficit. As pointed out above, 
rice is regarded as potentially a major export item; yet 
in 1958, some 259,000 tons of cereals were imported, 
valued at over $18 million. Recent U.S. programs for 
disposing of accumulated surplus American agricultural 
products have made this importation no burden thus 
far to the foreign exchange position of Korea, but on 
the assumption that such cereals will not always be 
available gratis, it is clear that a sound domestic agri- 
cultural program and improved production methods 
must be adopted in Korea. This involves both effective 
use of fertilizers, increased production of soil-building 
crops, and an improvement in marketing facilities and 
techniques. The proposal to export 30,000 tons of rice 
in 1962 without reducing domestic consumption will 
require greater production and improved international 
relations. Except for sugar preparations, it is difficult 
to justify Korea’s large foreign expenditures on food, 
and plans have been drafted to achieve substantial 
savings by reducing both the quantity and quality of 
sugar imports. 

The final area where, in the writer’s opinion, an op- 
portunity lies for reducing imports is in “machinery 
and transportation equipment.” Indeed, on large scale 
this is something for the future, but machine works in 
Korea are making progress and when management and 
labor skills have improved and the plants expanded, 
important foreign exchange savings may be possible. 
Already diesel engines are being manufactured; an 
electric furnace has been put into operation in Inchon 
and more and more textile machines are being produced 
domestically. 

In summary, these are the areas where import re- 
ductions are possible in the near future: food, fertilizers 
and machinery. Food imports may be reduced as rapidly 
as the foreign exchange supply requires and on the long- 
run basis should be almost completely eliminated as a 
major import category. If the existing fertilizer plants 
fulfill the promise held out for them, fertilizer imports 
should also be eliminated when additional production 
facilities are built. The prospect for reducing machinery 
imports is more distant and will require advances in 
management and labor skills. But the development of 
these skills is a characteristic of the economic develop- 
ment process; only when such skills exist in adequate 
supply can efficient use be made of the labor force 
and the balance of payments be put on a self-sustaining 
basis. 
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Balance of payments disequilibria are usually indica- 
tive of underlying weaknesses in the economic structure 
of the countries concerned and improvement depends 
on making basic changes or reforms. This is patently 
true of South Korea and it is to these changes that the 
planning agency and aid officials must devote their ef- 
forts if the South Korean economy is to become self- 
supporting within the next decade or so. 

The Republic of Korea ranks among the lowest per 
capita income countries in the world and a substantial 
share of the foreign trade deficit is due to consumer 
goods imported under the aid program. During the years 
since the Korean war, attention has been given chiefly 
to reconstructing war-damaged facilities. Now that this 
is completed, emphasis is placed on a long-range pro- 
gram to provide increased per capita income and estab- 
lish international trade on a self-sustaining basis. To 
achieve this requires that the long-run objectives be 
adequate for higher living standards and feasible in 
terms of available resources. 

Traditionally, South Korea is an agricultural econ- 
omy, but the large and rapidly expanding population 
cannot be employed effectively on the limited land re- 
sources. Although some 65 percent of the people de- 
pend on agriculture for a livelihood, they produce only 
about 30 percent of the gross output. Most agricultural 
laborers are unemployed part of the time and under- 
employed all the time but alternative opportunities for 
employment do not exist. The Ministry of Reconstruc- 
tion estimates that the unemployed and underemployed 
together total about 2 million workers, or about 20 per- 
cent of the labor force. This is considered a conservative 
estimate by many familiar with the conditions within 
the country. 

In addition to the existing excess labor supply, popu- 
lation is growing at an estimated rate of 2.2 percent 
annually, and the economy does not generate the entre- 
preneurial and managerial skills needed to employ this 
growing labor force. The long occupation of Korea by 
the Japanese (1909 to 1945) deprived a generation of 
Koreans of the opportunities of attaining positions of 
responsibility or developing managerial experience. Al- 
though the Japanese left South Korea with important 
capital improvements (e.g. railroads), the modern sec- 
tor of the economy out of which self-generating growth 
must evolve is but a small part of the total. Yet expan- 
sion of industry constitutes the best opportunity to make 
effective use of the fine labor force. This requires that 
the Korean economy must be attractive for investors, 
both domestic and foreign, so that the capital necessary 
to develop modern industry will be made available 
Much effort has already been devoted to this cause, 
but it has been insufficient to create a climate in which 


private investors can expect their ventures in produc- 
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tive enterprise to return a reasonable profit. Some of 
the most fundamental reforms demanding immediate 
attention are discussed briefly below. 

South Korea has struggled with inflation since its 
liberation following World War II. Inflation has per- 
sisted so continuously that numerous businessmen have 
expressed the opinion to this writer that even in “normal 
times” inflation of about 15 percent per year should be 
expected. The fact that in the last fifteen years prices 
have risen some 225 times seems to support that opinion. 
However, before savings can reasonably be expected to 
flow into investment channels, the integrity of the mone- 
tary unit must be established. Inflation has created a 
situation where the best safeguards to wealth are in- 
vestments in consumer goods inventories, real estate or 
foreign currency holdings, rather than in production. 

The basic cause of the inflation is the unwillingness 
or inability of the government to adopt sound monetary 
and fiscal policies. One example of fiscal irresponsibility 
can be seen in the “overdraft” which the Rhee govern- 
ment ran at the Bank of Korea. Over a six-year period, 
1953-1959, this totaled 189 billion hwan and was the 
major force contributing to the increase in the money 
supply from 30 billion hwan in 1953 to 211 billion at 
the beginning of 1960. 

In 1957 the ROK government, with the co-operation 
of the U.S. aid officials, inaugurated a stabilization pro- 
gram to bring a halt to the price spiral. The program 
included a balanced budget, placing ceilings on bank 
lending, encouraging savings deposits and the judicious 
management of the counterpart account. At first the 
overdrafts were controlled and later the sterilizing of 
counterpart funds to offset the overdrafts brought some 
decline to the rate of price increases. But the effort has 
not been effective enough to make for long-run stability. 
This is attested by the fact that the wholesale price in- 
dex increased 14 points (September 1955= 100) during 
1959 and from January to May of 1960 the wholesale 
price index rose 10 points, from 133 to 143. And if one 
excludes grain prices which are stabilized by govern- 
ment action, the wholesale price index rose 30 points 
during the first 5 months of 1960. 

Until the inflation problem is solved, the growth of 
a modern money market for financing capital formation 
is impossible. Saving money through banks or insurance 
companies is a losing proposition when monetary gain 
through holding durable consumer goods or making 
short-term consumer loans (with interest rates averaging 
about 6 percent per month) provides more attractive 
uses of funds than does long-run capital investment. 
Monetary stability is an essential ingredient of a modern 
industrial society and the newly installed government 
of the Second Republic must bend every effort to safe- 
guard the purchasing power of the currency in order 
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to encourage private enterprise to contribute to capital 
expansion. 

Closely related to inflation is the problem of the over- 
valued hwan. Although there is no general agreement 
on where the hwan should be pegged, there is a consen- 
sus that at the present 650 per dollar the hwan is seri- 
ously over-priced. With the rather complicated exchange 
system now in force, devaluation would not automatical- 
ly result in increased dollar earnings by lowering the 
dollar price of Korean goods, since foreign exchange 
earned by Korean exporters is sold to importers at nego- 
tiated prices. The price of foreign exchange varies from 
day to day and from currency to currency, but at this 
tume (August, 1960) U.S. dollars earned by private ex- 
porters are selling for approximately 1300 hwan. Never- 
theless, over-pricing the hwan does, in the opinion of 
this writer, exert pressure at two points which adversely 
affect the development of export industries. In the first 
place, foreign capitalists are reluctant to take their 
capital and technicians to Korea knowing that they 
will have to purchase their hwan requirements at a 
premium rate and that the foreign technicians will have 
to live with hwan purchased at twice their actual value. 
Foreigners residing in Korea are required by law to 
sell their dollars at the official rate—which now means 
giving up $2.00 for about $1.00 in purchasing power. 
The firms that must meet labor and construction costs 
with hwan purchased at this rate are at a disadvantage 
in competition with areas with more favorable rates. 
Second, the low price for dollars has discouraged some 
industries with an export potential from developing 
foreign markets. A notable example of this is the cotton 
textile industry which, because of its high added labor 
costs, could possibly compete effectively in the world 
markets. Under Public Law 480, the U.S. surplus dis- 
posal program, cotton is imported to Korea at 800 
hwan for the dollar (650 official rate, plus a tax of 150 
hwan). This provides cotton to the textile industry at 
approximately 60 percent of what the price would be 
if the exchange rate were adjusted to a more realistic 
level. However, textiles produced with this cheap cotton 
cannot be exported legally, and so the industry is con- 
tent to direct its production toward the domestic market. 
In the absence of the subsidized cotton it appears likely 
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that the industry would place more effort toward find- 
ing foreign markets since there are indications that 
Korean textiles can compete in both quality and price. 


The new government has before it a proposal to 
change the exchange rate to one more in keeping with 
the true value of the hwan. A recent unpublished study 
by this writer indicates that the rate should be pegged 
at 1400 hwan plus or minus 200, per dollar. Such a 
change would place the foreign investor in Korea on 
a more competitive level with industry in other coun- 
tries and at the same time encourage Korean producers 
to direct more effort to capturing a share of foreign 
markets. 


Underdeveloped countries are usually short of both 
capital and managerial competence necessary to ac- 
celerate economic growth. In South Korea the ability 
to operate modern enterprise is probably more scarce 
than savings, but both are needed. One means of add- 
ing to the supply of domestic funds and know-how is 
through foreign capital imports in the form of direct 
investment. The Republic of Korea indicated an inter- 
est in this approach by passing, early in 1960, the For- 
eign Investment Inducement Law. The new legislation 
provides the usual inducements to foreign capitalists, 
such as the privilege of transferring profits, of having 
certain exemptions from taxes and tariff duties and 
the right to repatriate capital. However, the quasi- 
isolationist policy of the Rhee regime restricted the ap- 
plication of the law to those countries having a treaty 
of Friendship, Commerce and Navigation with South 
Korea. This means only the United States—and Ameri- 
can capitalists have shown no great interest in Korea. 
The Republic of Korea cannot afford to be so exclusive 
and instead should broaden its concessions to include 
all the free world, especially Japan. The Japanese, with 
a resource endowment similar to that of Korea, are 
perhaps better able to adapt to Korean living conditions 
and production problems than Americans. Furthermore, 
because of the potential of Japanese-Korean trade there 
should be considerable interest in Korea by Japanese 
capitalists. Until a broader view is taken on this matter, 
South Korea will be deprived of the funds, skills and 
experience that flow from capital imports. 
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BOOKS ON THE PACIFIC AREA 


SOCIAL STRATIFICATION IN POLYNESIA. By Marshall 
D. Sahlins. Seattle: University of Washington Press. Pub- 
lished for the American Ethnological Society. 1958. 306 pp 
$4.50. 


This technical monograph analyzes ethnological materials on 
the traditional Polynesian island societies in an attempt to 
explain variations in social structure, particularly degrees of 
social stratification, in “techno-environmental” terms. It is 
a brave effort to use often inadequate descriptive information 
to construct a series of simplified types of Polynesian habitats, 
production and consumption systems, kin and community ar- 
rangements, and leadership and other “stratified” social rela- 
tions. From these are developed generalizations relating 
“equalitarian” and “stratifying” tendencies to the distribution 
and range of resources and to modes of production—a contro- 
versial field of theory indeed. 

The low atolls, Sahlins says, have few resources and low 
productivity, while each utilized item requires a special type 
of organization. Individuals therefore tend to be members of 
each “resource grouping,” and this favored a complex “cross- 
cutting” organization marked by equalitarian participation. Of 
high islands, several (Samoa, the Wallises) have concentrated 
resources capable of being exploited by a localized household, 
and this generated variation toward clustering in villages, with 
local groupings of “small, unrelated descent lines.” Rank here 
was dependent on the traditional standings of family titles, 
holders of which represented their groups in appropriate coun- 
cils—an intermediate degree of stratification. (It may be 
noted, however, that the great kin groups of Samoa lying back 
of the royal and other great titles are neither small nor un- 
related). Most stratified were the peoples, also on high is- 
lands, utilizing resources so scattered or large in range that 
they could not be exploited by a single household (e.g., Hawaii, 
Societies, Marquesas, New Zealand). Here large genealogically 
connected groups of kinsmen (“ramages”) tend to have scat- 
tered settlement patterns, greater division of labor, less self- 
sufficiency, and elaborated individual ranking based on degree 
of genealogical relation to the main or chiefly line 

This type of model-designing and hypothesis-building through 
comparison and simplification has its stringent behavioral sci- 
ence rules, and advances theory not least of all through con- 
troversy. But for the administrator, planter, missionary or other 
person counting himself knowledgeable about Polynesian areas 
the volume may well seem a rarified exercise 
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SOMEDAY MALAYSIA. By Eduardo L. Martelino. New 
York: Pageant Press. 1959. 79 pp. $3.00. 


Mr. Martelino, press attaché for the Philippine Government 
in New York City, here pleads the cause of Malaysian Union. 
In his brief introductory chapters, with an admirable com- 
mand of the cliché, he superficially examines general South- 
east Asian economic, political, and social problems. He won- 
ders whether spreading communism will result in the people 
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escaping the “clutches of Western colonialism only to be 
trapped by another interloper’s noose?” If the pre-colonial 
economic system “had not been disrupted by Western colonial- 
ism, [the former] could have provided the basis for a balanced 
economy and the eventual attainment of national sufficiency.” 
Coal and iron ore, he wisely states, has prevented full industrial 
development but “coal and iron ore can be imported in place 
of certain finished goods.” In his remarks on Southeast Asian 
social diversities, we learn that Indian influence was “so 
strong” that today a large segment of the Malaysians “adhere 
to Mohammedanism and Hinduism,” and that Islam is the 
ranking faith in Thailand! Although the “400 different lan- 
guages and dialects” of Southeast Asia are a deterring factor 
toward unification, he considers that “linguistic experts have 
succeeded in linking these languages together through some 
basic words and phrases.” The remaining part of this little 
book is entitled “Some Thoughts from Contemporary Malay- 
sian Thinkers,” reprinting short statements by Soebarjdo, 
Prince Wan Waithayakorn, Carlos Garcia, Abdul Rahman, and 
Claro Recto. 


Syracuse University DONN V. HART 


THE KINGDOM IS WITHIN YOU. By Genevieve Caul- 
field. Edited by E. Fitzgerald. New York: Harper and Bros. 
1960. 278 pp. $4.00. 


This is the life story of one of the host of the “mighty meck” 
who went forth to the Far East at the behest of a firm con- 
viction that she had a mission to perform. Stirred by stories 
of racial discrimination against the Japanese in this country, 
she decided as a young girl to dedicate her life to the Japanese 
people. Without any more backing than the belief that she 
had been “called,” she overcame the handicaps of blindness, 
poverty, and the discouragement of friends, and reached Japan 
after graduate work at Columbia. Finding that she could not 
teach the blind due to her lack of knowledge of the Japanese 
language, she taught English for the next dozen years until 
the growing chauvinism in Japan persuaded her it was time 
to leave. From Japan she went to Thailand where she was 
able to do what she had failed to do in Japan. With meagre 
local support she started the first school for the blind. By the 
time the Pacific War had immobilized her as an enemy alien, 
the school had won a popular support and prestige that en- 
abled it to survive the war and to emerge into the post war 
period with trained leadership and more adequate support, 

There are interesting glimpses of her thirty-five years in 
the Orient, including judgments of many local leaders she 
came to know. She makes no attempt to present these experi- 
ences in any other context than her “mission” but it is a 
moving story of a gentle lady who felt impelled to know and 
understand the people of the Far East. She makes it seem al- 
most too simple as she attempts to share the kingdom within. 
Most readers will share former ambassador Stanton’s judg- 
ment that it is the story of a “remarkable woman, a remark- 
able American.” 

Two years ago, at the age of 70 she undertook to start her 
work again, this time in Saigon at the request of the govern- 
ment of Vietnam. As she prepared for this new venture she 
concludes the story of her life with the simple affirmation of 
faith: “that is what life is, the process of going on and on 
until the work for which we were created comes to an end.” 
University of Washington FRANK G. WILLISTON 
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MARXISM IN SOUTHEAST ASIA: A STUDY OF FOUR 
COUNTRIES. Edited by Frank N. Trager. Stanford: Stan- 
ford University Press. 1959. 381 pp. $7.50. 


This is certainly the best-informed and most useful of the 
spate of recent books on the left wing in Southeast Asia, Pro- 
fessor Trager and his associates have brought considerable 
learning and sophistication to their study of the fascinating, 
confusing and often depressing record of Marxism of both the 
Communist and non-Communist varieties in the area. The 
four area chapters—Burma (John Seabury Thomson), Thai- 
land (David A. Wilson), Viet Nam (I. Milton Sacks), and 
Indonesia (Jeanne S. Mintz)—are written by experts whose 
contributions frequently testify to original research. Professor 
Trager’s introductory and concluding chapters are likewise the 
work of a long-time and thoughtful student of Southeast Asian 
politics. 

Paradoxically the most satisfying part of this book is Pro- 
fessor Wilson’s excellent chapter on Thailand, since—on the 
author’s own showing—the Thai have so far exhibited far 
less proclivity to Marxism than have the other peoples covered 
in this study. Not only is Dr. Wilson’s grasp of the Thai social 
and political setting unparalleled in other parts of the book, 
but he also appears to be less concerned than are his Cold 
War-oriented fellow contributors with saving Southeast Asia 
from Communism; such detachment is perhaps more con- 
ducive to sound scholarship in the long run. In part, however, 
these virtues have doubtless been aided and reinforced by 
Thailand itself. For one thing, the country’s uninterrupted in- 
dependence has rendered Wilson immune to academic anti- 
colonialism. For another, the slim record of Marxist move- 
ments has saved Professor Wilson from analyzing the plethora 
of left wing parties, programs and pronouncements that seem- 
ingly bedevil the exploration of Marxism—and of other “isms” 

in most of contemporary Southeast Asia. 

The theme of anti-colonialism, common to many recent 
works on Southeast Asia, runs through most of the book. One 
of its explicit or implicit major assumptions is that the colonial 
powers committed a fatal blunder in not supporting nationalism 
as a bulwark against Communism. This is, at best, a tenuous 
hypothesis which draws a sharper dividing line between na- 
tionalism and Communism than the Southeast Asian facts war- 
rant. Whether, for example, a far more liberal French attitude 
towards nationalism could have de-Communized Ho Chi Minh 
is a moot and highly debatable question. The surprising thing 
is not that so many Southeast Asian intellectuals accepted some 
kind of Marxism but that so few of them actually turned 
Communists. In any case, however, the internal situation con- 
fronting the colonial powers in Southeast Asia between the 
two world wars was so unlike the present constellation that 
hindsight cannot suffice to explain the colonial past. 

A concomitant of this rather naive anti-colonialism is what 
I would call the “rectilinear” interpretation of Southeast Asian 
nationalism. It is being represented as a strong movement from 
its very inception, firmly rooted in what Professor Trager deft- 
ly terms the “patriotic countryside” (p. 242), powerful by 
1900, if not before, going from strength to strength during the 
colonial era in this century and finding its “inevitable” con- 
summation during World War II. This view makes it man- 
datory to endow nationalist groups, parties and their leaders 
with great intrinsic strength and popularity which the colonial 
powers either ignored out of blindness or persecuted because 
of original sin. 

Miss Mintz’s treatment of Indonesian nationalism may serve 
as a random, and by no means unique, example. Take eg. 
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her description of an allegedly uninterrupted “surge toward 
independence” on the eve of the Pacific War (p. 199). She 
does not, as indeed she could not, claim that a real mass move- 
ment—comparable to the Indian Congress ¢.g.—-existed in the 
colony. But, basing herself on earlier secondary works in Eng- 
lish, she repeats the oft-told story of the Gapi and the Mad- 
jelis Rakjat Indonesia and presents them as evidence of 
strength. In fact, however, these were not only paper struc- 
tures inhibited by their very all-inclusiveness (and surely poli- 
tics in independent Indonesia are an excellent amplification 
for this state of affairs?), but both of them collapsed several 
weeks before the Japanese invasion, stabbed in the back—not 
by the colonial government, but by the veteran enfant terrible 
of pre-war nationalism, the Partai Sarekat Islam Indonesia 
(and perhaps also, it has been suggested, by the entire Muslim 
Federation M.1.A.1.). Of this debacle no trace or record can 
be found in Miss Mintz’s account. A less important, yet equally 
symptomatic, point concerns the Samin Movement on Java. 
Miss Mintz does not, it is true, attempt to turn this rural con- 
flagration into a nationalist party—not quite, anyway. But by 
mistakenly dubbing it Islamic, when in point of fact it was as 
virulently anti-Muslim as it was anti-government, she maneges 
to build it into the mainstream of modern political movements, 
connecting it as to “motivation and technique” (p. 175) with 
later developments. Alas, it was a unique example of Javanese 
abangan protest, and has to be studied in its own right. Fin- 
ally, how can we accept her sweeping assertion that the ideo- 
logical currents she is discussing in a pre-war context repre- 
sent “the philosophy of the majority of the Indonesian peo- 
ple”? (pp. 210-211). 

I certainly have no desire to emulate the “colonial” his- 
torians or to minimize either the bureaucratic myopia or the 
judicial rigors endemic among the Western colonial powers in 
pre-war Southeast Asia. But to redress the historical balance 
with a vengeance does not necessarily provide a sound sub- 
stitute for a clearer understanding of modern Southeast Asian 
history based on careful scrutiny of the available record 


I remain unconvinced that Southeast Asian nationalism prior 
to 1942 was firmly rooted and organizationally strong. No 
doubt it was all too often severely inhibited, notably in Indo- 
nesia and Viet Nam. But colonial repression alone cannot 
as the example of India demonstrates—account for what I 
consider the inherent weaknesses of nationalist movement in 
pre-war Southeast Asia. These weaknesses largely stemmed 
from the fact that the Western-educated nationalist intelli- 
gentsias were few in number, overly immersed in ideological 
and factional disputes, and, most important, for the greater 
part alienated from the Southeast Asian countryside. It is un- 
deniably true that the peasantry was experiencing the tremors 
of a profound social malaise in the era of modern colonialism. 
It is equally true that for the greater part these tremors went 
unnoticed—-they certainly were hardly ever instigated and led 

by the urbanized leaders and organizers of nationalist par- 
ties. 

The “rectilinear” approach obscures the crucial fact that 
it was the Japanese interregnum—tather than inherent or- 
ganizational strength—which suddenly catapulted Southeast 
Asian nationalist leaders into history. But the occupation, 
while it provided the nationalist leaders with some political 
training, was too short to establish a firm link between them 
and the peasantry; it also was instrumental in creating com- 
peting elite groups, notably youth and military leaders. It was 
the occupation regime, too, which accelerated social and eco- 
nomic disintegration and the concomitant politicization of 
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rural areas, which were thus for the first time reached by 
urban leaders—including the Communists—-on a sizeable scale 

Post-war developments have amply demonstrated the tragic 
consequences of this chasm between peasantry and intellectuals 
If Communism is a threat to Southeast Asian politics today, 
this is very largely duc to the fact that in some countries at 
least the nationalist elites are still engaged in ideological and 
factional fiddling while the countryside burns 

Little of this sociological and political analysis is reflected 
in Marxism in Southeast Asia, which yet abounds in a wealth 
of detailed and valuable information. There may be two rea- 
sons for this imbalance. First, the peasantry has, of course, 
left no written record, whereas the urbanized groups have 
provided researchers with abundant printed materials. Is it 
rank heresy to bemoan the affluence of the printed word in 
an area of research still beset by innumerable documentary 
lacunae? But then, is every piece of printed evidence, every 
record of even the most miniscule political group, every con- 
gress, every manifesto, every party platform significant and 
important? A document is a document is a document? I doubt 
it. I rather believe that the endeavor to ferret out every little 


n something more 


piece of evidence at times tends to result 
akin to an intelligence report than to political analysis proper 
This seems to be partly true of Professor Sacks’ painstaking 
retracing of all the ins and outs, ups and downs of Marxism in 
Viet Nam. In view of my limited knowledge of Vict Nam I 
cannot deny my indebtedness for his labors, But I confess that 
every now and then his detailed focus on individuals and 
groups has blurred my vision of the Marxian woods. I suspect 
that I am not alone in being more interested in the woods than 
the trees 


Second, and no less serious, I cannot es 


ape the suspicion 
that Professor Trager and some of his colleagues, for all their 
demonstrated expertise in matters Marxian, have somewhat 
too readily transplanted Western political concepts to South- 
east Asia. It is not that they have not attempted to show why 
and how Marxism came to appeal to Southeast Asians, which 
is one of the most obvious shortcomings of Mr. Saul Rose’s 
recent Socialism in Southern Asia. Even then, I find the 
“amalgam” concept, which takes a Marxian content in vir- 
tually all the modern “isms” in Southeast Asia for granted, 
not entirely satisfactory; had the Philippines and Malaya been 
added to the “control case” of Thailand, this generalization 
might have been even more difficult to maintain. I would also 
like to register some dissatisfaction with the all-embracing con- 
cept of Marxism as used throughout the book. Are the Thakins 
who—as Mr. Thomson shows—in the 1930's indiscriminately 
imitated Lenin, Mussolini, Ataturk and Hitler, or who fled to 
Japan for military training (pp. 22 and 28 worthy” of the 
name of Marxists? I feel strongly that Harold Laski’s, rather 
than Karl Marx's, statue would most fittingly grace Rangoon, 
and that little is gained by blurring the lines 

What bothers me most, however, is the stubborn optimism 


concerning the present role and future prospects for non-Com- 


munist socialism in the area, as displayed by the editor of the 
book. I can find little evidence that his conclusion is, in ef- 
fect, drawn from his colleagues’ contributions (with the not- 
able exception of the chapter on Burma, whose author seems 
to share—and quote—Mr. Trager’s own findings on that coun- 


try). In spite of their more or less sombre evidence, Professor 


Trager apparently takes it for granted that democratic and 


nationalist socialism (national socialism, had the word not 
been irrevocably corrupted) is a viabl Iternative to Com- 
munism. Nowhere in the book, however, is the question of the 


relevance of this socialism to Southeast Asia raised. The fact 
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that it has its intelligent and vocal adherents—but where, out- 
side Burma, are socialists proper numerically and organiza- 
tionally of any consequence?—and even the fact that the 
“amalgam” is embraced by many others, does not necessarily 
mean that socialism can actually work. 

It may be reassuring, but also misleading, to be told that 
“what appears to be developing in Southeast Asia is a tropical 
variant of the Scandinavian pattern,” of socialism (p. 299 
Ideological affinities apart, what of Scandinavian—or other 
Western—-welfare statism is there to apply and adapt to pov- 
erty-stricken Southeast Asia? Is it not one of the most ironi- 
cal—if understandable—tragedies that socialism, conceived as 
a corrective to the iniquities of a wealth-creating industrial 
capitalism, should have found disciples in the subsistence level 
economies of colonial Asia? I almost fear that the Communists, 
in standing Marx upside down, so to speak, have acknowledged 
the irrelevance of classical socialism to underdeveloped areas 
far better than have most of us so far in the West; worse still, 
they have also long ago drawn some pertinent and harsh con- 
clusions from their insight and experiences. Therein lies, to 
my mind, the greatest danger. 


Yale University HARRY J. BENDA 


CHINA, JAPAN AND THE POWERS. A HISTORY OF 
THE MODERN FAR EAST. By Meribeth E. Cameron, 
Thomas H. D. Mahoney, and George E. McReynolds. New 
York: The Ronald Press Co., 1960. 2nd ed. 714 pp. $8.00 


As the title suggests the text under review deals with the 
conventional “Far East,” that is, primarily China and Japan, 
with South and Southeast Asia excluded. It has a full survey 
of recent events and an excellent treatment in depth of the 
older societies. This edition has a long chapter on the first 
decade of Communist rule in China and a rather detailed 
summary of post-treaty developments in Japan. The unusual 
and welcome feature is the lengthy treatment of Chinese and 
Japanese backgrounds. Some 150 pages are used in describing 
the two civilizations; these interpretive summaries are ex- 
cellent, and of special value as introductory reading for the 
college student 

The remaining chapters are divided almost equally between 
the 80 years before and the 40 years since 1919, a division 
that points up the immensity of Far Eastern events during the 
last four decades. In a real sense the contemporary Far East 
emerged in 1919-1922, marked not so much by the staid con- 
cepts of the Nine-Power Treaty as by the new and strident 
Chinese nationalism and formation of the Chinese Communist 
party. An older era stretching back to 1839 had come to an 
end 

The authors draw in carefully the familiar picture of this 
unequal treaty era; it already seems long ago, and yet it was 
still controlling in China up to the early 1920's. Japan’s late 
19th century modernization is well covered on the political 
side, and there is a most useful summary of Japan’s struggle 
to revise the unequal treaties. Current interest in development 
problems might have warranted fuller treatment of the eco- 
nomic and social aspects of Japan's program, which has valu- 
able lessons for the emerging countries. 

rhe final chapters, including that on Communist China, are 
among the best. Aspects of the diplomatic story are repeated 
in different contexts; some of this repetition could probably 
be eliminated. In a minor slip Kishi is referred to both as a 
war criminal (p. 649) and as not one (p. 594). Also, Russia 
is pictured as evacuating Manchuria with “indecent haste” 

p. 571) and dilatorily (p. 598); actually, the evacuation 
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was postponed in response to a Nationalist request. These later 
sections nevertheless present a clear, balanced, and illuminat- 
ing interpretation of the contemporary Far Eastern scene. 


Western College for Women T. A. BISSON 


LAND AND POLITY IN TIBET. By Pedro Carrasco, Seattle: 
University of Washington Press. 1959. 307 pp. $5.75. 


Tibet represents a fascinating laboratory for those interested 
in the study of a society which has survived almost untouched 
by outside developments for many centuries, The drawback 
of such an isloation is a scarcity of sources making an investi- 
gation difficult or, as the author points out regretfully, in some 
respects impossible. Since field work in Tibet is now impossi- 
ble, Mr. Carrasco has done the next best thing by conscien- 
tiously scanning available literature on Tibetan society before 
its infection with modern outside influences. He has found 
an enormous number of facts on the overall subjects of the 
book: the land system, social stratification, political organiza- 
tion, and their interrelations in the various regions of Tibet. 
The material is organized into chapters dealing with a gen- 
eral survey, the peasantry, the realm of the Dalai Lama in all 
its aspects, and a survey of the lesser states. Each chapter is 
subdivided into a treatment of the regions composing the gen- 
eral area under discussion and this is in turn subdivided main- 
ly into the three topics representing the book’s major concern. 
Because retarded technological development 
have conspired to make of “Tibet” a conglomeration of re- 


geography and 


gions with greatly diversified characteristics in their political, 


economic, and social systems—notwithstanding some funda- 


mental similarities—the book contains an almost overwhelm- 
ing mass of details of necessarily uneven importance for any 
general conclusions. The last chapter, though entitled “Con- 
clusion” is more like a synopsis and reflects the complexity of 
the situation in Tibet as it is described in the preceding chap- 
ters. There is no way of summarizing the content of ‘an almost 
encyclopaedic book such as this. Anyone searching for known 
or presumed facts of old Tibet's land system and its relation 
to class structure and polity is bound to find something useful 
in this book. 


University of Minnesota WERNER LEVI 


ISTORIYA BURYAT-MONGOL’SKOI ASSR, vol. I [to 
1917], Ulan Ude 1954. 495 pp. 

ISTORIYA BURYATSKOI ASSR, vol. II [1917-1955]. Ulan 
Ude. 1959. 643 pp 


Note: The Buryat-Mongolian ASSR became the Buryat 
ASSR by decree of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, July 7, 
1958 


This excellent official history of the Buryat area has finally 
been completed and published after politically-inspired delays 
and difficulties all too typical of the Soviet scholarly com- 
munity. “Nationalist mistakes” in the first edition of volume I 

Ulan Ude 1951) led to “corrections” at a special meeting 
in Moscow in October 1952 and subsequent publication of the 
second edition in 1954. Volume II appeared only in 1959, 
long after publication in Ulan Ude, in 1955 and 1956, of 
separate chapters dealing with the post-1917 period. And the 
history of Buryat Mongolia published in 1942 by P. T. Khap- 
taev, chief editor for both of the present volumes, suffered 
severe attack in 1948, also for “nationalist mistakes.” This re- 
quired orthodoxy certainly demonstrates once again the need 
for eternal vigilance in Western scholarly employment of So- 
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viet material, but critical scrutiny of sources must always serve 
as a principal tool in research, and these volumes should not 
be lightly dismissed as “propaganda.” Comparison with an- 
other such official history in the Mongolian field, Istortya 
Mongol’skoi Narodnoi Respubliki (History of the Mongolian 
People’s Republic, Moscow 1954, 384 p.,) clearly illustrates 
the great difference in scholarly quality which may mark So- 
viet books produced under similar auspices: this valuable 
Buryat official history contrasts greatly with the almost useless 
MPR once. Both, however, presumahly find general use in the 
USSR as course-texts, 

Russians rather than Buryats wrote most of this history, 
and the “nationalist mistakes’ at issue concerned alleged un- 
derevaluation of Russia’s constructive role (both pre- and 
post-Revolutionary) in Buryat development. Experienced Rus- 
sian scholars in the field of Buryat studies formed the core 
of the “collective” which compiled these -two volumes. F. A 
Kudryavtsev, of Irkutsk University, for example, wrote about 
one-third of volume I: he published articles dealing with the 
Baikal area as early as 1926, and a history of Buryat Mongolia 
in 1940. Rumyantsev, another key contributor, is Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Buryat Scientific Committee at Ulan Ude and has 
worked in this field for many years. ‘The “oid-timers” dominate. 
(The editorial board and contributors for both volumies com- 
prise: I. A. Asalkhanov; M. N. Badmaeva; A. N. Dugar-Nimaev; 
V. I. Dulov; A. A. Durinov; §. D. Dylykov; N. P. Egunov; 
L. E. Eliasov; K. M. Gerasimova; P. I. Khadalov; P. T 
Khaptaev; F. A. Kudryavtsev; P. I. Malakhinov; N. P. Man- 
gutov; P. N. Matkhanov; A. P. Okladnikov; G. N. Rum- 
yantsev; N. D. Shulunov; V. I. Shunkov; E. P. Silin; S. A. 
Tokarev; B. D. Tsibikov; A. G. Tuisk; V. P. Tyushev; BE. M. 
Zalkind ; A. K. Zolotoev 

These two volumes present an indispensable, but incomplete, 
history of Buryat Mongolia. Important figures (Jamtsarano, 
Baradin, Solbone Tuya, Nicholas Poppe) and significant 
events (the horrors of the collectivization and the purges of 
the 1930's) get no mention, although indirect reference some- 
times appears. For example, it is stated (p. 293), that in the 
period 1929-1932, the total number of livestock in the USSR 
decreased 54%, but in the Buryat-Mongolian ASSR, it de- 
creased 62.5%. On February 3, 1951, the Chronology indi- 
cates that the Buryat Oblast’ Party Committee was found 
guilty of “inaccuracies and errors” and in March the local 
Party Secretary (A. V. Kudiyavtsev) and the Chairman of 
the Buryat ASSR's Council pf Ministers (S. M. Ivanov) were 
removed (p. 525). 

No evidence appears of employment of Chinese scholarship 
or of any cooperative work with Chinese. A fine bibliography 
enhances the value of the second volume, and both volumes 
include useful chronologies and many extremely interesting, 
but very poorly reproduced, illustrations. Maps appear only 
in volume II 

The whole work invariably praises Russia and Russians, but 
much of the rich detail included does not bear out he con- 
clusions drawn. Valuable material for study of Russian coloni- 
zation in Eastern Siberia appears. The treatment of the Bol- 
shevik Revolution in the Baikal area (volume II) lacks com- 
pleteness; many Soviet books published since 1956 fill in the 
rather hazy picture presented here. Pre-Revolutionary history 
(volume I) generally emerges more completely and reliably 
than the post-1917 events (volume II), as we have come to 
expect. 

These two volumes present a more specific and clear idea of 
Buryat development than any other works. Quantities of sta- 
tistical and other data appear here which are available to the 
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Western scholar in no other place, or only in obscure publica- 
tions found in a few highly specialized American libraries. A 
highly favorable net impression remains: this two-volume his- 
tory of Buryat Mongolia is a most important publication 

University of North Carolina ROBERT A. RUPEN 


ALL THE EMPEROR'S HORSES. By David Kidd. New 

York: Macmillan Co. 1960. 190 pp. $3.50 

Mr. Kidd has amended the old Mother Goose rhyme about 
Humpty Dumpty to “All the Emperor's horses and all the 
Emperor’s men couldn't put old China back together again” 
to gain a title and describe the results of the Communist Revo- 
lution in China, especially in one traditional household. When 
Peking fell in 1949, Mr. Kidd was not permitted to resume 
teaching English at Tsinghwa University but he was allowed 
to marry Aimee Yu, Fourth Sister in the family of the former 
Chief Justice of the Chinese Supreme Court. He joined the 
large family and their crowd of relatives and servants in the 
old mansion and thus observed the disintegration and re-orien- 
tation that occurred. Mr. Kidd has a reverence for tradition 
and his excellent descriptions of rites, stories and “frames of 
mind” serve as a basis for contrast to the examples of the 
new way of life that he tells of. The book contains many such 
examples, and the reactions to them, including such episodes 
as the transformation of the ancestral temple into part of the 
facilities of a People’s Swimming Pool; virtuous, old maid 
Elder Sister being sent by the new government to convert the 
inhabitants of a house of prostitution; the judicial temper 
when Mr. Kidd is arrested and then sued by his former cook 
in the new People’s Court. “All the Emperor's Horses” is 
literary rather than scholarly, yet contains many astute ob- 
servations. It also makes for delightful reading 
New York ROBERTA ROTH 


THE LIBERATION OF THE PHILIPPINES: LUZON, 
MINDANAO, THE VISAYAS. 1944-1945, by Samuel Eliot 
Morison. Volume XIII of History of United Naval Opera- 
tions in World War II. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1959 
338 pp 
If one wants facts, unvarnished and free of distracting bias 

and depth, and if one possesses a fairly intimate acquaintance 

with naval terminology, tactical, strategic, and architectural, 
this volume presents precisely what it sets out to accomplish 

Admiral Morison is critical of operations only obliquely; his 

interpretative interjections are directed only toward possible 

alternatives facing commanders within the narrow limits of 
their immediate experience 

The preface contains the usual acknowledgments and refers 
to sources “used so frequently in the preparation of this 
volume that they are seldom cited in footnotes ” Abbrevia- 
tions are identified, but the maps and charts will be useful 
primarily only to the specialist. The index appears complete 

One’s reactions to the selection of photographs will be de- 

termined by his objectives in using the book 
The volume is divided unequally into four parts: Part I 

treats of planning and preliminaries; Part II, the liberation of 

Luzon; Part III, the Central and Southern Philippines, and 

Part IV treats miscellaneous operations, including Borneo 

(1945), submarine operations, and naval operations in China 

Appendices follow the usual pattern for this series 
Morison’s style is direct and two-dimensional. In some 

places, too much so, as his incorrect identification of Moham- 

med Janail Abirir II (p. 227 

ment that this individual had been the leader of the Moro 
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Contrary to Morison’s state- 


ie 


insurrection which was suppressed by Pershing, and had fig- 
ured as hero of George Ade’s musical comedy, he was in fact 
only the successor to the old Sultan of Sulu, His Highness 
Padukka Mahasari Manulana Hadji Mohammed Jamalul 
Kiram II, Sultan from before the beginning of the American 
period in the Philippines to his death in 1936. Abirin (not 
Abirir )was his Sultan until 1950; after his death, two Sultans 
were proclaimed (Datu Jamalul Abirin, his son, and Datu 
Esmail Kiram). A casual inquiry would have elicited this in- 
formation. From the Preface, the reason for this aberration is 
clear: Morison apparently utilized no Philippine reference 
aside from those relating directly to World War II. So, the 
tradition of our historians of treating the Philippines care- 
lessly or offhandedly continues; whether satrap or helot, super- 
ficial treatment of the Filipino remains the guidon of American 
academicians. 


Smithsonian Institution CHARLES O. HOUSTON, JR. 


VIET-NAM. By Tran Van Tung. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger. 1959. 130 pp. $6.00 


The present book by Tran Van Tung is but one of a long 
series of fairly luxurious photo albums published in France 
about Indochina (the present book being an adaptation of an 
earlier French version). The author, a Vietnamese living in 
France, deliberately shies away from always-touchy political 
matters and concentrates on some of the more perennial as- 
pects of Vietnamese life: the country’s spiritual forces; the 
family and the role of women; the peasant and the soil; poetry 
and the other arts. Nothing that he says here is novel or will 
enhance the knowledge of the specialist, but it is well said and 
certainly of interest to the lay reader. 

On the other hand, Tran Van Tung’s own poetic style of 
writing comes through even in translation (from the French), 
and the excellent pictures—a particularly vivid illustration 
of Viet-Nam’s tragic split at the 17th parallel is an aerial 
photograph showing two Bailey military bridges crossing the 
Song Ben-Hai—provide an excellent introduction to the coun- 
try for the average Asia “Guff”. It is to be regretted that, 
probably for the sake of not offending his anti-colonialist 
readers, Praeger did not see fit to give credit for the photo- 
graphs where it belonged: to the photographic service of the 
French Army, for the most part. 


Howard University BERNARD B. FALL 
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